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pmcenienaniciis rit ; iy ~ © Prompt ‘6 unprove and to invite, 
“ We blend instruction with delig sht.”"—Porr. 
aia ‘ ss a a ane ei 
POPULAR TALES. \it—-and while he bounded on with an anima- 


To virtue if these 
Our pl 





T ale be pei tia 


is well] epaid 


THEODORE ROLAND. 
(¢ ‘oncluded.) 


sing toil 


Behold us then, dear Caroline. fitted out in 
omplete ly cs 8 style, with an oaken! 
udgelin our hands,and a small pack on our| 
lers. I found th: t I was rather mistaken 
with regard to my anticipated privileges; for} 


souk 


my tr avelling companion was as little inclin ed 
to suffer me to pause a moment as the most} 
imperious stage driver in existence. 

‘ardiess of the beautiful or sublime in the] 
scenery which we passed, he strode on appa-, 
rently insensible to fatigue, and with an eye) 
fixed exclusively on the ultimate object of bis 
journey. In vain I called his attention to the! 
various beauties, which a country arrayed in| 
the most unbounded prodigality of nature con- 
tinually spread before us. He listened ii 
ently to my remarks, and saw them, if he 
saw them at all, with indifference. Yet he 
not insensible to my feelings, or the fatigue | 
endured in conforming to the rapidity of bis 
journey. Suffer me,” he would frequently 
say, “ to proceed alone. 
privilege of enjoy ment you anticipated ; 


wr 


Thy a- 


and 


the reflection is more painful to me than you, 


can imagine. Indeed we must separate—lin- 
perious duty will not suffer me to halt, and 
you have no parent to beckon you forward.”— 
lhese expostulations were, however, thrown 
away. 1 would not relinquish the pleasure | 
anticipated in witnessing his father’s transports. 

On the seventh day of our journey he awa- 
kened me unusually early. “ If my father i: 
yet living (said he) I shall embrace him before 
l sleep. We have but forty miles to travel.” 
ltose immediately, and my heart expanded 
with sympathetic delight as I looked at the 
animated countenance of my friend. 1 had 
always thought him extremely handsome, but 
his beauty was now perfection. The keen 
frosty air of an October morning heightened 
his complexion, which was naturally pale, and 
every feature was literally radiant with plea- 
sure. © What a lovely morning *”’ 
claimed, for the first time commenting on the 
surrounding scenery—and yet the grey shade 
of night still lingered around us, and the east 
was scarcely tinged with the red beams of the| 
breaking day. 


Alike, 


was 


I rob you of every) 


‘and I saw him entering a gat 
ia 


he ex- 


But Theodore now saw every 
shing through the magic glass of buoyant spir -| brig hiness. 1 


‘tion that mocked impediment, I taxed my ut- 
most speed to keep pace with him. Some- 
times he would pause a moment, and laughing 
at my snail gait, as he calledit, though I was 

{literally dripping with perspiration from the 

lexercis se, he would apologize for leaving me 

behind. After the middle of the day, howev- 
er,his gayety subsided, bis pace slackened, and 
‘he became silent and abstracted. ‘The scenes 
ihe now passed were evidently familiar to his 
| memory, and awakened a train of associations 
at once pleasing and painful. I understood 
his feelings, and forebore to interrupt them by 

a single inquiry. 

Just at the close of day, as we passed a lit- 
tle farm, Theodore suddenly stopped, and 
pointing to the blackened ruins of a chimney, 

‘exclaimed, ‘* There my father’s last posses- 
sions were consumed ! there, where that — 
grass is growing, I dragged him through th 
flames ! there by those very bricks that are 

‘crumbling to dust, | have sat onthe knees of 

imy father, and listened to his precepts. My 
mother too’—but his utterance was now cho- 
ked, and we again proceeded in silence. I ven- 
tured at length to ask how far we had yet to 

travel ? & Only two miles; but 1 feel myself 
such a coward, I would willingly prolong the 
distance. ’Tis some months since I heard 
from my father, und I tremble lest he has al- 

‘ready paid the debt nature ”’ Heaven for- 
id! ] replied, and the conversation again end- 
ed. Soon alter, my attention was drawn by 
an inarticulate exclamation from my friend, 

e that opened on 

grave yard, by the road side. Advancing 

direc tly forward he flung himselfprostrate be- 
side a grave, that was somewhat apart from 
the rest, and distinguished by a willow, whose 


° 
Ol 


drooping branches hung directly overit. “ Oh 
my mother! my mother! ” he exclaimed, 
“thy son returns but thou hearest him not, 


welcome him to the 
home of his childhood !” Fora short time 
was deeply agitated, then rising on his 
knees, he raised his eyes to heaven in earnest 
prayer. It wasa mc ithusiasm 3 but 
it will never fade from my recollection. I had 
followed him et ttle distance, but Ll scarce- 
it I should violate the sanctuary 
if his sorrows. Millions of stars now glitter- 
ens.and the moon beams,stream- 


and thy voice shali not 


he 
ment ofet 


a | 


ly breathed le 
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ed in the heus 


ing through the thick foliage ¢ { the willow, 
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|r ested Oh ots Lucc, and vave if an wr arly 
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face clambered on the knee of sn old man,,that moment methought the shade ot his moth- 
er hovered round him, rejoicing at his filial pi-| his way by this time,” said 1; * but, my dear 
ety. Presently he rose, calm and collected,| sir. you must endeavor to acquire fortirude to 
and advancing towards me, observed with a,meet him” * Fortitude to meet him !” re- 
faint pressure of my hand, “ she sleeps alone! peated the ayitated parent ; “rather say to 
and my father yet lives.” We left the sacred | wait with resignation till he comes.”—* Come 
spot, and soon after arrived at the village where | forward then, Theodore,” said 1, turning to 
that father resided. Theodore inquired for! my friend, and the trembling son threw him- 
the house of Mr. Alston, with whom he lived) self at the feet of bis father. 

and we were already at the threshold. My); ‘Lheo'd man uttered a faint cry, and sank 
friend trembled f.om heid to foot. “ My f.-/ lifeless in my arms. 1 shuddered lest the vi- 
ther,” said he, * can know neither my person tal spark had become extinct; but my appre- 
nor my voice, and yei I shall not dare to speak| hensions were soon dissipated. He was re- 
tohim. You will therefore give him this let-| stored to recollection ; and flinging his arms 
ter, in which [| have prepared him for my visit, round the neck of his son, he wept aloud — 
by saying I should arrive soon.” We entered; What a scene ! the conqueror of worlds at 
the house, and inquired for Mr. Roland. Mr.!/that moment might have envied the obscure 
Alston, who received us, threw open the door! Theodore, and bartered his stained laurels for 
of an adjoining apirtment, and the father of the holy tear of filial piety. 1 will not dwell 
Theodore was oefore us. He was sitting in a| longer on a scene which fiuncy can, at once, de- 
pensive attitude by the fire, leaning his head lineate in all its softest shades. I left my friend 
on the staff which he held in his withered hand. | the following day, and proceeded on my route. 
At our entrance he looked up, andé—oh Cuaro-|Circumstances unconnected with my story, 
line, even your plastic imagination cannot draw now led me to aremote part of the Union ; 
his portrait—a face so pale—a cheek so hol-|and 1 saw no more of Theodore for several 
low ;—and yet his features were composed.and| years. At length J was again travelling thro’ 
his eye evinced a spirit subdued indeed by afflic-! his native State ; and found myself,at the close 
tion, but not altogether destroyed. “*Mr.Roland,”| of a stormy day, near the village where |} last 
suid our conductor, * these gertlemen wish to} bade him farewell. The idea of my friend 
speak with you.” “| have a letter,” said 1,| now rose to my Memory in its most vivid col- 
advancing, “from your son.” The old man|ouring. Years rolled back on my view; and 
uttered an exclamation of joy, but his hand scenes long past flitted before me, like the im- 
trembled so excessively that he could not open ages ofa magic lanterns I beheld Theodore, 
the pacquet he received. Shall I break the! while yet a stripling, silent and solitary, pur- 
seul?” said Mr. Alston, respectfully. The suing his daily avocation with a countenance 
old man reached ittowards him, and on recei- that at once awakened and repelled curiosity : 
Ving it again, read it with an intensity that af-| Agsin | saw him in all the strength and beau- 
fected his whole frame. ‘The tears rolled over ty of manhood, kneeling at the feet of his aged 
his furrowed cheek while he repeatedly ex-j|and infirm parent, while every feature of his 
claimed “ My God, I thank thee.” Appa-| face became eloquent, and language seemed 
rently unconscious of our presence, he seemed unnecessary. But the storm, which had now 
insensible to every thing but the contents of become violent, broke the train of my recol- 
the letter. Mr. Alston at length inquired, in| lections. The snow was driving directly in 
atone of the most tender interest, ** what was; my face ; and the wind threw it in appalling 
the news from Theodore.” Oh,” replied | drifts across my road, I felt the immediate ne- 
the old man, * he is coming to close the eyes of; cessity of seekinga shelter; and rejoiced to 
his father ! I shall see him before 1 die, and! behold a cheerful light gleaming from the win- 
that is all L ask ” “ Rather say,” said I, “ he|dows of a farm house, by the road side. 

is coming to render your future life happy—I| knocked and was admitted. Blinded by the 
trust you will yet live many years to enjoy the! storm. ! could scarcely distinguish its inmates; 
filial tenderness of your son.” Do you then) but i appealed to their humanity, and received 
know my son ?” exclaimed he, suddenly fix-|aready welcome. Divesied of my wet gat 
ing hiseyeson my face, “ Perfectly well,” I re-| ments, I received a seat by a sparkling fire, 
plied, * he is my dearest friend.” The old! whose red blaze seemed to mock the * pelung 
man extended me his palsied hand. “ Oh., storm,’ while it threw its strong light on the 
sir, pardon the weakness of a father—tell me whitewashed wall of the apartment. What 
every particular you know of my child.” 1] contrast to the desolation without ! 1 looked 
will, with pleasure, for I can tell you nothing! around me with the glad consciousness of safe- 
that will not give you happiness. But my good ty, and felt how much we underrate the com- 
old man, said 1, rising and advancing towards! mon blessings of existence. The room was 
him, your son will soon be here himself to an-| small, but furnished with an air of simple taste 
Swer your minutest inquiries.” “ But when ?”|and peculiar neatness, _A young and beautl 
he exclaimed, with the most affecting earnest-| ful female, who had risen at my entr nce, now 
ness “ when will he be likely to arrive ? when| quietly reseated herself at her work table ; and 
wilt he commence the f 


¢ Journey ?” He is on} a rosy cherub, alier peeping a moment in wy 
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whose long silver hair he twined in his little|ded her countenance, and gave itan expres- 
fingers. For some time the occasional sound}sion of the most touching interest. She per- 
of a plane or saw was distinctly heard from the|formed her exercises in a manner peculiarly 
next room: itceased at length; and a young|engaging, and in a voice of the sofiest melody. 
man entered, whose countenance still retaine| Uhe president of the school addressed the in- 
edits orizinal interests. Theodore ! I excluim- |teresting flock in terms of kindness and en- 
ed—and I sprang to meet him, with a rapture f ouragement. He applauded their diligence; 
altogether indescribable. Reciprocal plea-|and dwelt particularly on the delight their p 
sure gladdened the features of my friend ;|rents must derive from their improvement — 
while the tremulous voice of his aged parent | the pensive girl had fixed her mild blue eve 
gave me a benign welcome, and the spesking|on the speaker ; but as he proceeded, her check 
eye of his lovely wife evinced the warmest par-| became yet paler, and tears trembled on her 
ticipation in the feelings of her husband long dark lashes. My father rose and approacii- 
How rapid are our moments of enjoyment !/ed her. “ Isabel” said he, in a voice of pa- 
A delighted spectator of the most pe: fect do-|rent il tenderness, “remember my child that 
mestic happiness. | spent a week with myjyou have yet a father who dwelleth in the 
friend, unconscious of the progress cf time,/heavens. He seeth all things; and, thouyh 
and recoiling from the ide. of a separation.— |you have no earthly parent to smile on your 


lhe legendary tales of his vencrable father.|exertions, the approbation of the Almuyity 





aa 


whose waning sun seemed sinking in the soft-jshall be your reward.” The interestuig or- 
est splendour ; the playful endearments of his|phan now sighed aloud. My father, in seek- 
cherub boy, and the sof yet fascinating man-j|ing to rive consolation, had jarred “ the cord 
vers of his amiable witec—ualternately beguiled'on which hung all her sorrows.” [ leit the 


epussing moments, ana strengthened those |; house With an linpression that was never site! 
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ternately betrayed her emotions, and spoke a) 
language that vibrated on my heart. 
self, my path was light and cheerful. 
enabled to provide amply for my father ; and) 
was now engaged in a public building from 
which I expected considerable profits. But) 
the gloom which hung over the fate of Isa-| 
bella obscured all my flattering prospects.—| 
Her sorrow had become mine; and I could 
no longer realize any enjoyment. But the pe- 
tiod was drawing nigh when our destiny was 
to mingle into one ; and the soft lights of a re- 
ciprocal attachment gleamed onthe gloomy 
journey of existence. I was called to attend 
the wake of an amiable and exemplary woman, 
who had devoted her life to deeds of piety and) 
and benevolence. She had been for many years| 
a patroness and teacher of the Sabbath School, | 
and was universally beloved by her pupils. 1) 
obeyed the melancholy summons, and was con. | 


. 
ducted to the apartment of death. My attend-| 





I proposed an immediate union, and berged 


For my-| permission to purchase her indentures, she 
I was! gave a gentle though firm refusal 


The deli- 
cacy of her mind recoiled fiom the idea ; and 
she preferred another lingering year of joy- 
Jess and laborious servitude, rather than receive 
a pecuniary obligation even from the man she 
loved. The tedious term of my probation 

length expired; we were united; und the 
approbation of my father heightened the felici- 
ty ofour union. Meanwhile the public work 
1 had undertaken was now completed ; and its 
profits enabled me to purchase ahome. This 
little farm was my father’s last possession ; lo. 
cal recollections made it peculiarly dear to his 
feelings; and he never ceased to regret i: 


ul 


It was fortunately on sale, and I purchased it 
immediately. Three years have now rolled 
away, smooth and placid as a summer sea 


[sabella’s external charms have preb ‘bly faded; 


but I still see her such us I first beheld her,— 


ant left me at the door, which was partly open:| She is the idol of my futher; her affection is 
the voice of mourning struck my earaslap-|the solace of all my carcs; and her prudence 
proached, and I entered witha noiseless step.jand industry accelerate my endeavors to pro- 


A solitary candle stood at the further end of cure a livelihood. 


the room, and threw its dim light on a female 
form which knelt beside the coffin. 


ders, and her hands were clasped with an 
of unutterable «ffliction. *‘ Oh, my earliest. 
my only friend !” she murmured in a low) 
and broken voice, * thou too hast abandoned 
me! 


realized. 
Chou from whose lips I first heard the | nected with a genius for mechanism, enabled 


My business is still excel: 


\lent; and when the weather prevents my work- 
Her long | ing abroad, a part of the house answers the 
auburn hair floated loosely round her shoul-| purposes of a shop. 


Providence smiles on my 


alr/exertions 3 and I hope to secure a competence 
against the winter of old age.” 


The anticipations of Theodore were amply 
Intense application to his trade, con- 


accents of instruction—thou, who first taught! him, soon after this, to make some imptove- 
me the precepts of religion and virtue—thou, | ments in the machinery of a monuluctory,which 
whose applause was the reward and excite-| procured him a principal share in its emolu- 


ment of exertion, 


forever. ‘Those features which beamed with | 


Alas ! thou art now silent! ments. 


The continued favorite of fortune, 
heodore Roland, at length became the muas- 


benevolence, are cold and fixed; and thy|ter of immense wealth; and the last time I 
simile shali no longer gladden the desolate heart) saw him, he had just placed a heavy sum at 


of the friendless orphan ! 


the voice of Isabella ; and I now approached | 
her with an emotion I could no longer sup-| 
suppress. “ Pardon this intrusion” said 1,} 
knecling beside her; © in this moment of af | 
liction 1 would claim of you the sacred title! 
of friend. ‘To heal the wound of your bereav- | 
ed heart. to dispel the gioom that hus hitherto | 
involved your destiny, to awaked you to an ani- 
mated enjoyment of existence, and become | 
partaker of your joys and sorrows,—this had | 
long been my highest aspiration. In the pre-) 
sence of these hallowed remains, this fearful | 


image of mortality, suffer me, oh, Isabella!) 
to consecrvte my future life to your happi-| 
ness, and invoke the spirit of your departed | 
friend to witness the sacred engagement.”— 
She was silent but at such a moment | scarce- 
ly expected areply. I trusted, however, that 
she would soon be able to give a decisive an- 
swer; and rejoiced that accident had thus led 





io a declaration of my sentiments. 


I sought 
and obtained a second interview. 


> . ‘ _ Ls . 8 “ , 
Convulsive sobs | interest, for the exclusive beneht of ‘he poor of 
impeded her utterance, but I had recognized | 475 narive state. 


a 
FROM THE BOSTON TELEGRAPH, 


REVOLUTIONARY TALE. 


I will relate a story of our revolutionary 
times, which L have often heard fiom the lips 
of an aged womun—a near relative of the sul- 
ferer. It does one’s heart good, to sit and 
hear the old matron particularize all the inci- 
denis ofthe tale It gives such an Intense ex- 
pression to her sunken eye—it spreads so deep 


‘a glow on her decayed features, that the spirit 


of 76 seems to be embodied in her artless nats 
rative. 

In the town of S——, in the western part of 
Massachusetts, lived Cordelia L****. At the 
commencement of our revolutionary war, she 
had just completed the 19th year of her 
age. Her figure was tall and commandings 
while the features of her countenance, though 
not remarkable for symmetry or grace, were a 


She frankly 'sure index of strong and susceptible emouons. 
acknowledged a reciprocal regard ; but when|Her mind was wel! cultivated for those days 
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of trouble, and comparative poverty. Old Mr. 
L.—, for 30 successive years, had kept the | 
only school in the villuge.——At his scheol with| 
two or three rival maidens, she had filled the 
highest post, notwithstanding the c fforts of sev-| 
eral lads who were giants in Dilworth—the 
Psalter—uand in the Acc urate Accountant. Au 
home, her parents were assidious in their en- 
deavors to render her lovely and respectable 
The roverning trait in her character was feel-| 
‘ng. She was formed to love and enjoy, with} 
intensity which to common minds Is alto- 
vrether unknown. Her passions and her friend-| 
ships did net partake at all of that sickly and! 
artificial colour, which the romance can paint 


at will. Her feelings were such as the breath 
‘nature could feed und brighten. Happily, 
hn er youny and frank heart had found a worthy 


object about which to entwine its love and 
hopes. Her interesting appearance had en- 
gaged the notice, ond the warnith and purity 
of her feelings secuied the esteem of Mr, | 
M****, 4 young merchant of the same village. | 
His fortune was fair, his connecuons honora- 
ble ; and in the generosity and nobleness of| 
his character she thought she could trust and 

be happy, even in the way of adversity. In| 
the spring of 1775, they were married, and| 
for two short years enjoyed felicity as pure and| 
as bright as this world gives to her child: en} 
But in the summer of ’77, a dark cloud se em-| 
ed to be tising over the land of the pilgrims. | 
A strong isend of veieran and enr ” ene-| 
mies had en tered the American border ; and| 
«lmostevery yale from the north iicaaie ti 
dings of the rapid advance of Burgoyne j—and| 

his march was known by the infent’s wailing, 
und the virgin’s shrick, and the old man’s! 
blood. The waters of the lake were not bear- 
ing into New-England a single canoe of sava-| 
ges, but an embodied host with tomahawks re-| 
cently dug up, and led on by the Hessian and! 
the Tory. None but those who then jived, can| 
tell of the anxiety and consternafion which 
then pervaded the country. ‘The common| 
business of life was to a great degree suspen- 
ded. Even children forgot their sports, and| 
sympathized in their hearts with the trembling! 
and paleness, which they saw, but could not} 
comprehend. Inthe house of God, the man 
of strength and the 1obust youth were not 
seen. 
eyes, the mother and sister went to the place 





of prayer, and the old men earnestly prayed to! 


the God of battles, that He would spare the 
young men in the day of carnage, and give} 
success to the struggles of the oppressed. 
From the character of Mr. M****, it could 
notbe that he would disobey the call of his/1 
country. He had in his breast the elements of 
a gallant soldier. He tore himself from the 
embrace of his agonized wife, and joined the 
army inthe beginning of August. ‘The sol- 
diers who could leave their homes without one 
misgiving, were not the soldiers who bled at 


| Saratoga. It was such then as Mr. 


‘der. Such being the fact, Mrs 


With sorrowing hearts and gushing) 


NI ****W. 
men who did not enter into battle without 


thinking ofa little fireside at home—who mac 


the German mercenary tremble, and who sa- 


“her Inva- 
M**** h 


ved New-Enviand {ro mm the wrath o! 
ad 
many an afflicted being to suffer and weep with 
‘her. There were few families in the viilage, 


which had not a husband or father or brother 


on the field of war. But in one sense she was 
alone. She found no one, whose feelings 


< 


| were so dreadfully agitated as her own. No 


one had been rent from sucha friend. he 
bosom, on which she had rested ali her cares, 
was now bared to the arrows of death, or tiinht 
be heaving its last convulsion. On the Istut 
September, a letter arrived from her husband, 
stating that the Americans were coming in 
from all quarters—that hopes were cniertain- 
ed of Burgoyne’s being compe led to retreut-— 
and in a playful manner telling her to be un- 
der no apprehension about his safety—as in 
three weeks he should come home and surren- 
der himself into her arms at discretion. iis 
letter in some degree quieted her tears, but in 
a few davs, messengers came from the army, 
with the intelligence that one young man from 
the town had been killed and scalped by the In- 
cians, and that another, a mere 
was mortally wounded, and sent for his fatl 

and mother. ‘The unhappy Mrs, ite ** now 
refused to be comforted. Her vivid faney and 
her strong feelings had their full exercise — 
The voice of consolation she heeded not. 7 ‘he 
expostulations and entreaties of friends pro- 
\duced no effect. By day she would wa!k the 
floor, and drink suli deeper of the cup of woe, 
land at night she dreamed of the bayoiets 


youth of tt 


| thrust—of the oozin: x blood—~and of genawin 


the slippery ground. In the mean time nie 
strength was fast wasting away. Nothing 
could check the malady that was preying on 
her life. On the 18th of Sepiember her hus- 





| band fell in the trenches at Saratoga, and on 
the same day his wife was quietly laid to rest 

in the oe ground, in S EK. 8B 
oe 





ps BIOGRAPHY. 


‘© Of man, what see we but bis station here.” 


OLIVER ELLSWORTH. 
Oriver Exvuswortn, chief 
United States, was born at Windsor, Conn. 
April 29, 1745, and was graduated at the col- 
lege in New-Jersey in 1766. He soon afic: 
| wards commenced the practice of the law, in 
| which profession he attained an acknowledged 
leminence. His perceptions were unusually 
rapid, his reasoning clear and conclusive, aid 
his eloquence almost irresistible. In the year 
1777 he was a delegate to the continental con- 
gress. He found himself in anew sphere 5 
but his extraordinary powers did not fail him, 
and he met the exigencies of the times with- 
[out shrinking. 
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In 1700 he wa elected into 
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the council of his native state, and he continu- 
ed amember of that body tll 1784, when he 
was appointed a judge of the superior court.— 
In 1787 he was elected a member of the con- 
vention, which framed the federal constitution. 
In an assembly. illustrious for talents, erudi- 
tion, and patriotism, he held a distinguished 
place. His exertions essentially aided in the 
production of an instrument, which, under the 
Divine blessing, has been the main pillar of 
American prosperity and glory. He was im- 
mediately afterwards a member of the state 
convention, and contributed his efforts towards 
procuring the ratification of that instrument. 
When the federal government was organi- 
zed in 1789, he was chosen a member of the 
Senate of the United States This elevated 
station, which he filled with his accustomed 
dignity, he occupied till March, 1796. He 
was then nominated by president Washington 
chief justice of the supreme court of the Uni- 
ted Siates. Though his attention had been 
for many years abstracted from the study of the 





law, yet he presided in that high court with 
the greatest reputation. 
which he discharged his official duties, could | 
be equelied only by his inexhaustible patience | 
His charges to the jury were rich not only in| 
legal principles but in moral sentiments, ex-| 


pressed in a simple, concise style, and deliver-| __ 


ed in a manner, which gave them a tenfold en- | 
ergy and impression. ‘Towards the close of, 
the year 1799, he was appointed by President| 
Adams envoy extraordinary to France, for the| 
purpose of accommodating existing difficul-| 
ties, and settling a treaty with that nation.—| 
With much reluctance he accepted the ap-| 
pointment. In conjunction with governor Da- 
vie and Mr. Murray, his associates, he nego- 
tiated a treaty, which, though it did not an._| 
swer the just claims and expectations of the) 
American public, was undoubtedly the best! 
that could be procured. Having accomplish-| 
ed the business of his embassy, he repaired to, 
England for the benefit of the mineral waters, | 
as his health had suffered much in his voyage| 
to Europe. Convinced that his infirmities 
must incapacitate him for the future discharge 
of his duties on the bench, he transmitted a re- 
signauion of his oflice of chief justice at the 
close ofthe year 1800. On his return to Con- 
necticut, his fellow citizens, desirous of still 
enjoying the benefit of his extraordinary tal-| 
ents, elected him into the council ; and in May 
1807, he was appointed chief justice of the} 
state. This office, however, he declined, from 
apprehension that he could not long survive 
under the pressure of his distressing maladies, 
and domestic afflictions. 

Mr. Ellsworth was admired as an accom- 
plished advocate, an upright legislator, an able 
and impartial judge, a wise and incorruptible 
ambassador, and an ardent, uniform, and inde- 
fatigable patriot, who devoted every faculty, 
every literary acquisition, and almost every 








hour of his lite to his country’s good. He 
moved for more than thirty years in a most 
conspicuous sphere, unassailed by the shafis 
ofslander. His integrity was not only unim.- 
peached but unsuspected. In his debates jn 
legislative bodies, he was sometimes ardent, 
but his ardour illuminated the subject. His 
purposes he pursued with firmness, indepen- 
dence, and intrepidity. In private life he was 
a model of social and personal virtue. He was 
just in his dealings, frank in his communica. 
tions, kind and obliging in his deportment, ea- 
sy of access to all, beloved and respected by 
his neighbours and acquaintance. Amid the 
varied honours accumulated upon him by his 
country, he was unassuming and humble. His 
dress, his equipage, and mode of living, were 
regulated by a principle of republican economy; 
but for the promotion of useful and benevolent 
designs he communicated with readiness and 
liberality. The purity and excellence of his 
character are rare in any station, and inthe 
higher walks of life are almost unknown. He 
died November 26, 1807, in the sixty third 


The diligence with) year of his age. 





‘MISCELLANEOUS. 





** Variety we still pursue, 
** In pleasure seek for something new.” 
Bon Mot-——The present Sir William Gar- 
row, when at the bar, was endeavoriug, by the 
examination of an old woman, to prove the ten- 
cer of adebt before the action was brought, 
which would have been fatal to the plaintiff. 
The old lady, however, was too wary, and 
nothing satisfactory could be elicited from her 
The present Master Jekyl (then also at the bar) 
observed this wordy war, and taking up a slip 
uf paper, wrote upon it, and handed it to Gar- 
row, who immediately sat down laughing im- 
moderately atthe lines on the paper, which 
were these :— 
** Garrow, forbear ; that tough old jade 
Will never prove a fender made.” 
a 

A German priest walking in procession at 
the head of his parishioners, over uncultivated 
fields in order to procure a blessing on their 
future crops, when he came to those of unpro- 
mising appearance, would pass on saying, 
“ here prayers and singing will avail nothing 5 
this must have manure.” 

— 

“ Blow your nose John,” said a gentleman 
to his Hanoverian servant. “1 dit plow’em 
pout half an hour ago, put she won't slay 
plow’d,” replied the servant. 

— 

A country fellow brought a letter toa gen- 
tleman’s house, but he not being at home, lett 
it with a monkey that stood at the door, The 
gentleman hearing of it, when he met the mans 
Was very angry with him ; Sir, said he, ant 


| Please your worship, I delivered it to your soP 
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who was at the door. My son! says he, ’twas|ter to nine. It happened that one mort Ng, 
a monkey. ‘Truly sir, said the fellow, I tho’t| while Lord Coalstoun was preparing to en joy 

it was your son it was so much like you. ‘his mututinal treat, two girls who !ived in the 
i second flat above, were amusing themselves 

A gentleman, on whom nature in her boun-| with a kitten, which, in sport. they swung over 
ty, had bestowed a puir of legs little inferior in| the window, by a cord tied round its middle, 
ngth to those of Jupiter Pluvius, | and hoisted for some time up and down, till ihe 
while riding in one of those contracted stages | creature was desperate with its exertions. In 
so peculiar to Vermont, was compelled of ne- this crisis his Lordship had just popped his 
cessity, to introduce a couple of bony kneesto head out of the window directly below that 
the ribs ofa son of St. Dennis, much to the an-!from which the kitten sw ung; little suspectiny: 
noyance of the latter’s “ peace and comfort”’|that danger impended over his head, when 
On the stage making a temporary stop, our | down came the exasperated animal, at full car- 
long lined friend expressed a desire to alight/eer, directly upon his wig. No sooner did 

me sire oe his legs ! Monsieur, taking the) the girls perceive what landing place their kit. 
alarm, and probable estimating the danger of ten had found, thanin terror or surprise they 
such an event from sore experience exclaimed|began to draw it up; but this measure was 
in a voice and dialect peculiar to himself, * By | now too late, for along with the animal up 
u stretch de legs more, and me swear' came the judge’s wig fixed on its talons. His 
oter step 1” 'Lordship’s surprise, on finding his wig lifted 
loff his head, was ten thousand times redoub- 

Asa minister and lawyer were rid ing togeth- led, when on looking up he perceived it dung 
er, says the minister to the lawyer, sir do you ling it Sway upwards, without any means Visibic 
ever make mistakes in pleading ? I do, said’ to him by which its motion might be accoun- 
the lawyer. And what do you do with mis-/ted for. The astonishment of the Senate be- 
takes ? said the minister. Why sir, if large low, the mirth of the girls above, together with 


° c . 
pot of te 
| 


’ 
gar. y 
meno ride von en 


re 


ones I mend them ; if small ones, I let them, 
said the lawyer. And pray sir, continued | 
he, did you ever makes mistakes in preach-| 
ine ? Yessir, said the minister, | have. And) 
what do you do with mistakes, said the lawyer. | 
Why sir, I dispense with them much in the 
just observed ; I rectify large 
nes and neglect small ones. Not long since! 
continued he, as I was preaching, I meant to 
observe that the devil was the father of /iars, 
but mistook, and said, /ewyers, but the mistake. 
was so small | let it go. 
— 

‘Were you ever at Cork, Mr 

an Irishman to him. “ No, I 


cre 
§POs 


sume Way you 


Foote ?” 


never 


said 
was al 


Cork but 1 have seen a great many drawings 


of it.”’ 
a — 


A witty guak ker. —_A young quaker from a 


distant county came to Loncon afew years ago, 


and being struck with the gaudy fashions cf the 
limes, commenced beau. 
ticles of dress he ordered a blue satin waist- 
coat, trimmed with silver, and in this return- 
ed to his father, who, after staring at him, said, 

‘ How didst thou get this trumpery waistcoat, 
for the vain adornment of thy outward man : 
* IT created it” said his son. “ Created it” echo- 
ed the father. 


ae for | satd lel if be intsihe, % 


5 


and it was made.’ 
— 

While Lord Coz 
the Advocate’s Close, 
custom for Advoc 
themselves in the Parliament 

ly akfasted early. 


lived in a house in 
it was the 
dress 
Thes 


’ 
¢ ? 
iSLOUN 


Edinburgh, 
Judyes to 
house. 


ites and 


usually bre 


Were inthe habit of leaning over their par- 
lour windows, for a few moments before St. | 
Giles’ bell stated the sounding peal of a quar- | 


Among other ar-| 


“ Yea,” replied young Aminidab, | 


and when dressed.} 


the fierce and retentive energy of puss between, 
altogether formed a scene to which language 
cannot do justice. It was a joke soon explain- 
_ed and pardoned ; but assuredty the perpetra- 
‘tors of it did get many a lengthened injunc- 
tion from their parents never again to fish over 
the window with such a bait for honest men’s 
Wigs. 
— 

A lady once asked a minister if she might 
hot pay attention to dress and fashion without 
being proud. * Madam, (replied the minister, ) 
whenever you see the tail of a fux out of the 


hole, you may be sure the fox is there also ! 
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| The manufacture of potato starch is bee aming pretty 

— in a this country. Dr. Perry of Exeter lately ex 
hibited a fine specimen, and it was his inte: 
up- 1000 | teed ls this year. 


tion to Work 


of bricks had 
Only 48 


the Alin, 


| The use of steam in the manufacture 
caused a saving on that article of 60 per cent. 
hours are now required to prepare them for 
| which formerly occupied two months. 

On Tues lay evening last a fire broke out in the Store 
Samuel Smith & Co.in the Villace of Catskill, 
which was consumed together with three other buildy 
‘The bookstore of Mr. Nathan Elliot was p 
jled down to arrest the progress of the flames. Loss es- 
timated at from 30 to 35,000 dollars, about 6,000 o! 

which was Insured. 


ol Vlessrs. 


adjacent. 


| James G. Brooks of New-York has given notice tl 
he is making arrangeiments to edit a literary paper, to be 
entitled ** The WVew- York Litera } Gaczetie and Phi Bet 
Kappa Repository.” It will be printed weekly in the 
octavo jorm, 16 pages in each number, at four dollars 
per annum. 

—TT— 

DIE 

In Catskill, on the 22d inst. Mrs. Sanan DoGarpvus 

wife of Mr. John B yzarcus, Ug L, 
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i buckle to my slender side 
" ‘The pistol and the cimeter, 
+ hos And in my maiden flower and pride 
i Am come to share the tasks of war, 
ce And yonder stands my fiery steed, 
/ i" That paws the ground and neighs to go, 
: My charger of the Arab breed ; 
: ; { took him from the routed foe. 
y r t i 
' 4 ; My mirror is the mountain spring, 
; At which I dress my rufiled hair ; 
i ' My dimmed and dusty arms I bring, i 
And wash away the blood stain there.. 
Why should I guard from wind and sun, 
This cheek, whose virgin rose has fled, { 
is | It was for one,—oh, only one— 
L kept its bloom and he is dead. 
But they who slew him unaware, 
Of coward murderers lurking nigh ; 
And left him to the fowls of air, 
#\ Are yet alive—and they must die. 
7 ! They slew him—and my virgin years 
Ri ear ° Are vowed to Greece and vengeance now ; \ 
Ls And many an Othinan dame, in tears, 
un Shall rue the Grecian Maiden’s vow. 
[ touched the lute in better days, 
I led in dance the joyous band ; 
Ah! they may move to mirthful lays 
+ Whose hands can touch a lover’s hand. ) 
P } ‘The march of hosts that hasteto meet 
zi Seems gayer than the dance to me ; 
The lute’s sweet tones are not so sweet 
; ' As the fierce shout of victory. B. | 
4h —___ 
FROM THE WREATH. 
: Personal attractions may for atime fascinate and daz- 


ale the eye, beauty may please, but beauty alone can}! 
never captivate. ‘The lily droops, the rose withers, and | 
beauty sooner or later must decay ; butthe charms of the } 
mind are imperishable ; they bud and bloom in youth, | 
aud continue to flourish as long as life remains ; these, 
and these alone are the charms that must forever capti-| 
:f wate. ' 
; lL love thee—not for rosy cheek, 
Or; lily whiteness of the skin ; 
f love because thy features speak, 








| 
N “4 . Ot lovelier qualities within. 
“4 tT 
e I love thee—not for beauteous form, 
: ; Of air and symmetry divine ; i 
} love, because the heart is warm, ‘ 
‘That beats in virtue’s hallow’d shrine. 
: I i love the eye whose sparkling smile, 
wt Cam thought and feeling both impart ; 
MT Phat beams with mental radiance, while | 
mi lt forins the sunshine of the beart, 
+} That rose may wither on thy cheek, 
That lily whiteness leave thy skin ; 
But still thy faded smile shall speak 
Imperishable worth within. | 
‘Che lustre of your heavenly eye, | 
Like the radiant sun must set, j 
‘Pie mind that lights it shall defy 
‘be night that will extincuish it 
—) 3 ‘ 








That lovely form which now you wear 
At last must moulder back to clay, 

The soul that filled a shrine so fair, 
Shall burst an angel toith to day. 

sascha 
MY ROSE, MY RING AND BRAID OF HAIR 

I would not give this rose [ hold, 
For a bright chain of burnished gold, 
No, not for diamonds richer far, 


brilliant star: 


In brilliance than yon 
For, oh, itis the pledge of love; 
Of trembling, dear, delightful love 
be] , 
And it will deck my hair so gay 
When new-year comes, iny wedding da: 


I would not give this ring I wear, 

For crowns of jewels rich and rare, 

No, not for all the land between 

St. Mary's and our village green: 

For this too isthe pledge of love, 

Of virtuous, true, and faithful loves 
And it will deck my hair so gay, 

When new-year brings my wedding day. 


I would not give this braid of hair, 

For all the gems that monarchs wear, 

No, nor if it would purchase all 

That blooms in glory’s coronal 

For this too is the gift of love, 

Of tender, youthful, constant love ; 

And oh, how I shall love to wear, 

My rose, my ring, and braid of hair 
——— 


EPIGRAMSIS. 


Pray, what is lighter than a feather ? 
The dust that flies in finest weather, 
And what is lighter than the dust, I pray 
The wind that blows that dust away, 
And what is lhghter than the wind: 

The lightness of the Dandy’s mind. 

And what is lighter than the last ? 

Hold, hold, my friend—you have me fast ! 


me 


The true meaning ofthe word ** NO.” 


Belinda, sweet girl, with a frown answered, * No,’ 


When Menander petition’d a kiss ' 


—35 


, > . . 4 7 ” 
Do you really mean, ** No?” Again it was * No! 


So “twas plain that her meaning was Yes. 
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ENIGIMAS. 
** We know these things to be mere trifles.” 
Answer to PUZZLES in our last. 
Puzz_eE t-—Renown. 
Puzz.KE u.—A coro-net. 
PuzzLe u1.—A glove. 
NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 
Four things there are, all ofa height, 
One of them crooked the rest upright. 
Take three away and you will find 
Exactly ten remain behind. 
But if you cut the four in twain, 
You'll find one half doth eight retain. 
If. 
You eat me, you drink me, deny it who can ; 
In sometimes a woman, and sometimes a man 
lil. 
What makes more noise than a pig at a gate ? 
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